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ABSTRACT 



While current early education and care funding still reaches 
only a fraction of preschool children, some states now have considerable 
experience in coordinating subsidized child care, Head Start, and state 
prekindergarten initiatives to enhance early education and learning 
opportunities for young children. Drawing on the experiences of Georgia, 
Massachusetts, and Ohio, this paper describes the challenges states face in 
addressing the goals of enhancing school readiness and providing work 
supports for families, the states’ responses to those challenges, and 
recommendations for the future. The paper identifies five overarching 
challenges for states: (1) developing comprehensive vision; (2) expanding 

fiscal resources; (3) addressing regulatory differences among programs and 
funding streams; (4) implementing early education initiatives across 
different structures and constituencies; and (5) tracking progress and 
measuring results. State responses for each challenge are also discussed. The. 
paper asserts that although the approaches to collaboration are encouraging, 
there is more that every state could be doing and there is an important 
federal role that is not currently being fulfilled. Recommendations are then 
presented for states and localities, including the establishment of an Early 
Care and Education Council and the development of a multi-year strategic 
plan. The recommended federal role includes providing incentive funds to 
states to promote universal access to early care and education services, and 
establishing an Early Childhood Coordinating Initiative involving the U.S. 
Departments of Health and Human Services and Education. The paper's three 
appendices describe Georgia's universal prekindergarten access initiative, 
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Executive Suimmany 



Tj T TT* istorically, the United States has been known both for its limited support of publicly funded 
child care and early education services and lack of coordination among existing services. 

J L jL Recently, there have been substantial expansions in funding for subsidized child care, the Head 
Start program, and in some states, for prekindergarten initiatives. The expanded funding has been driven 
by concerns about two broadly shared social goals: the need to address school readiness for all children 
and the need to provide work supports for families in light of increasing labor force participation by 
mothers of young children. While current funding still reaches only a fraction of preschool children, 
some states now have considerable experience in coordinating subsidized child care, Head Start, and state 
prekindergarten initiatives to enhance early education and learning opportunities for young children. 
Drawing on the experiences of three states, this paper describes the challenges states face in addressing 
these important social goals, responses to those challenges, and recommendations for the future. 



Badkgroumds Three State Initiatives 

We focused on three states with significant experience in developing a major early education 
initiative: Georgia, Massachusetts, and Ohio. We examined the states' efforts through the lens of these 
initiatives. In Georgia, lottery money has been used to fund a universal prekindergarten program - 
drawing on and working with child care centers, Head Start, and the public schools — for the great 
majority of four-year-old children. In Massachusetts, the state's Community Partnerships for Children 
initiative has provided funding to localities to coordinate planning and expand the supply and quality of 
early education settings for working parents. In Ohio, the state has committed significant state resources 
to a state Head Start program and to promote Head Start-Child Care partnerships. Though each state 
has taken a very different approach, there are common themes that emerge from their experiences. 

State Initiatives to Promote Early Learnings 
Challenges & Responses 

In planning early education initiatives, states and localities do not begin with a blank slate. Many 
children are already participating in early care and education arrangements paid for by parents and 
multiple federal and state funding streams. Much of the current challenge for states and localities involves 
questions about how to coordinate, modify, and build on the strengths of these existing systems in an 
effort to create a more comprehensive structure of early care and education. We found five overarching 
challenges and saw state responses to each: 
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Developing Comprehensive Vision: Underlying many of the other issues states and localities face is the 
need for policymakers to develop a comprehensive vision encompassing the goals of school readiness for 
children and support of working parents. The need for such a vision is particularly important because 
historically, the goals of school readiness and work support have often been articulated separately, 
resulting in programs or funding streams with a principal emphasis on one or the other. 

State Responses: 

• Engaging in an evolutionary process of re-envisioning how services fit together 

• Executives and legislators playing leadership roles in prioritizing early care and education 

• Broadening and maintaining support for an early education vision through continual efforts and 
vigilance 

Expanding Fiscal Resources: The current level of federal and state funding is not adequate to make 
services affordable to the number of children who would potentially benefit from participating in early 
care and education services, nor could it provide the quality of services necessary to meet school readiness 
goals. 

State Responses: 

• Committing additional federal and state dollars 

• Redirecting Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) block grant funds to child care and 
early education purposes 

Addressing Regulatory Differences Among Programs and Funding Streams: Among the major 
sources of federal dollars for early care and education (the Fiead Start program, the Child Care and 
Development Fund (CCDF), and the TANF block grant) there are different rules regarding which 
children are eligible for services, how funds are distributed, and what standards govern provision of early 
learning services. 

State Responses: 

• Allocating and managing funds creatively across programs 

• Using the flexibility of CCDF rules to increase ease of blending subsidy dollars with Head Start and 
state prekindergarten program rules 

• Using prospective grant funding to encourage and require the development of stable, quality programs 

• Paying rates more reflective of the cost of quality care to providers participating in the early education 
initiative 

• Requiring a set of quality program standards of all participating programs as a condition of funding 

• Encouraging advanced staffing qualifications across all participating programs 




Implementing Early Education Initiatives across Different Structures and Constituencies: The 

implementation of any cross-cutting early education initiative must address diverse expectations and 
outcomes among various groups. These groups include parents, policymakers, program administrators, 
and others. At the same time, the structures that house the various early education programs are in 
separate and non-parallel government entities. There is also a need to increase these different groups’ and 
entities understanding of other program and service delivery types. 




State Responses: 

• Improving communication with parents and the public regarding early childhood education and new 
initiatives (e.g. using marketing strategies or public will campaigns) 

• Increasing the number and diversity of the states constituency for early education issues 

• Trying new formal and informal interagency structures to increase coordinated planning 

• Appropriating new dollars that may only be accessed by those programs willing to work in 
partnerships or across systems 

• Dedicating staff or resources to provide programs with technical assistance, which effectively doubles 
as a means to monitor implementation 

• Allowing new local flexibility in use of funds to increase coordination 



Tracking Progress and Measuring Results: With growing amounts of federal and state dollars targeted 
for early education purposes, policymakers and the public are likely to demand a better picture of how 
funds are being spent and what child outcomes may be changing as a result of program participation. 
Current data systems are not adequate to provide a picture across early care and education systems and 
initiatives. Substantive evaluations of program implementation and subsequent child outcomes are only 
beginning to emerge and rarely cut across program types in the early care and education system. 

State Responses: 

• Increasing cross-cutting analysis capacity and upgrading data systems 

• Analyzing available data and publishing reports to better describe the state of early care and 
education across program types and funding streams 

• Basing new initiatives on available data and requiring baseline community needs assessments 

• Building in process or outcomes studies specific to the focus of the early education initiative 

• Expressly measuring child outcomes across child care, Head Start, and state prekindergarten 
classrooms 
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While we find encouraging and promising approaches to collaboration among subsidized child care, 
Head Start, and state prekindergarten in each of our study states, we believe that there is more that every 
state could do, and that there is an important federal role that is not currently being fulfilled. Currently, 
states must commit extensive time, planning, and resources in order to increase coordination of services 
to better promote early learning and support parents work needs. Yet, this goal is increasingly on state 
political agendas. Accordingly, we have identified a set of recommendations for states and localities and 
for a potential federal role in supporting and promoting the development of comprehensive state 
initiatives. 

• Every state should establish an Early Care and Education Council. 

• The Council should conduct an Early Childhood Review, assessing all needs and resources for early 
childhood education in the state. 

• Based on the Early Childhood Review, each state should develop a multi-year State Strategic Plan. 

• The federal government should provide incentive funds to states to promote universal access to early 
care and education services in accordance with approved State Strategic Plans. 

• Head Start expansion should encourage collaboration, full-day and full-year services, and flexibility to 
serve children under age three. 

• At the federal level, an Early Childhood Coordinating Initiative should be established and should 
include the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (Head Start Bureau and the Child Care 
Bureau), and the U.S. Department of Education. 

• The Early Childhood Coordinating Initiative should encourage cross-program coordination and 
collaboration among Head Start, child care, and Department of Education-funded programs in key 
areas, such as: workforce development, coordinated data and research, and identification of 
inconsistencies among federal funding stream rules. 

The approach we propose in these recommendations recognizes and builds upon the accomplish- 
ments of recent years, the efforts already underway in states, and the simultaneous need for national goals 
and state flexibility. We believe these steps are needed to support an overall vision of an early care and 
education system responsive to both the education of young children and work support goals for all 
families. 
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T T TT istorically, the United States has been known both for its limited support of publicly funded 

I 1 child care and early education services and lack of coordination among existing services. 

J L 1 L Recently, there have been substantial expansions in funding for subsidized child care, for the 
Head Start program, and in some states, for prekindergarten initiatives. The expanded funding has been 
driven by public concerns about two broadly shared social goals: the need to address school readiness for 
all children and the need to provide work supports for families in light of increasing labor force 
participation by mothers of young children. 



While the expanded funding still only reaches a fraction of preschool children, the simultaneous 
growth of child care, Head Start, and prekindergarten programs has generated increased interest among 
federal, state and local policymakers in questions about how these programs and initiatives intersect and 
interact. And, policymakers are increasingly asking what can be done to foster the development of a more 
comprehensive structure of early care and education services for all children, responsive to the dual goals 
of school readiness and work support. The recent release of From Neurons to Neighborhoods: The Science of 
Early Childhood Development , by the National Academy of Sciences has added support to the concerns 
about how best to foster healthy child development, concluding that “based on the evidence gleaned 
from a rich and rapidly growing knowledge base, we feel an urgent need to call for a new national 
dialogue focused on rethinking the meaning of both shared responsibility for children and strategic 
investment in their future.” 1 



Many of the key questions about how to design and implement a more comprehensive system are 
now being explored by individual states and in individual localities. In recent years, the federal 
government has expanded funding for Head Start and child care subsidy programs, and has provided 
technical support and encouragement for partnerships and coordination. However, the critical questions 
about how to foster the coordination of distinct components into a comprehensive system have largely 
been left to states and localities. 

In seeking to address these issues, every state faces a set of common challenges: the need to develop a 
comprehensive vision of a structure that melds the needs for school readiness and work supports into a 
system of responsive and high-quality early education services; the need to expand resources; the need to 
address the different rules and requirements of each program or funding stream; the need to engage and 
bring together diverse constituencies; and the need to develop a means of measuring outcomes and 
performance. 
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While no state has yet implemented a comprehensive universal structure of early care and education, 
there can be important lessons from the experiences of states that have undertaken significant initiatives. 
Toward seeking to identify those lessons, we have examined the experiences of three states that have 
experience in developing a major early education initiative: Georgia, Massachusetts, and Ohio. Each of 
these states has taken a distinctive approach to its efforts to promote early learning. We examined the 
states efforts through the lens of these initiatives. In Georgia, lottery money has been used to fund a 
prekindergarten program - drawing on and working with child care centers, Head Start, and the 
public schools - for the great majority of four-year-old children. In Massachusetts, a state program of 
Community Partnerships has provided funding to localities to coordinate planning and expand the supply 
and quality of early education settings for working parents. In Ohio, the state has committed resources to 
a state Head Start program and to promote Head Start-Child Care partnerships. Though each state has 
taken a very different approach, there are common themes that emerge from their experiences. 



In selecting our three states, our goal was not to identify the three “best” states (as there would be 
much dispute in any discussion about how to make such judgments) but rather to identify three states 
that had significant experience in addressing these issues and who had taken distinctive approaches in 
their efforts to do so. Our goal was not to “evaluate” the states, but rather to listen and learn from their 
experiences concerning the issues they had faced, the ways in which they addressed those issues, and what 
those experiences might tell us about state accomplishments, lessons, and unresolved issues. 



While we find encouraging and promising approaches to collaboration among system segments 
in each of our study states, we have concluded that there is more that every state could do, and 
that there is an important federal role that is not currently being fulfilled. Currently, states face a 
difficult task when they seek to increase coordination of services so that young children are in 
appropriate early learning environments when their parents work. Yet, this goal is increasingly on state 
political agendas. Accordingly, we have identified a set of recommendations for states and localities and 
for a potential federal role in supporting and promoting the development of comprehensive state 
initiatives. While we greatly appreciate the time, attention, and guidance from many people within and 
outside of our study states, we are solely responsible for our recommendations. 



This paper: 

• provides an overview of the early learning initiatives begun in Georgia, Massachusetts, and Ohio; 

• describes a set of common challenges faced by the states in their efforts to develop a system of early 
care and education; 

• highlights ways in which each of three states are addressing, or seeking to address, those challenges; 

• offers recommendations for states, localities and the federal government. 

In addition, the appendices of this paper provide more detailed descriptions of the early education 
policies of the’ three study states. All state data are verified as of December 2000. Separately published 
pieces provide overviews of the Child Care and Development Fund and the Head Start program. 
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L Background: Three State Initiatives 



A s indicated, each of our three study states has undertaken a major expansion and investment in 
providing early education opportunities to young children, while each has taken a distinctive 
JL JA. approach to this goal. The following brief background provides a sense of how distinctive each 
states approach is, based on differences among the states in such factors as state politics, availability of 
resources, programs goals, and pre-existing strengths and weaknesses of the states early care and 
education providers. 



Table One* Background 


on Study State Initiatives 
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Focus Initiative 


Georgia Pre-K 


Community 
Partnerships for 
Children 


State-funded Head 
Start and Head 
Start/Child Care 
Partnerships 


Basic Description 


Universal, voluntary, 
free prekindergarten 
program for four-year- 
old children; delivered 
in child care, public 
school and Head Start 
classrooms 


Grants to local councils 
to increase access to 
high quality early 
childhood programs for 
three- and four- year 
old children in lower 
income working families 


Expansion of access to 
Head Start services for 
eligible three-, four- 
and five-year-old 
children; emphasis on 
partnerships with child 
care providers 


Children Served 
Directly (approx.) 


62,500 

2000 School Year 


20,780 

State FY 2000 


22,072 

State FY 1999 


Level of State Funding 


$225 million 
2000 School Year 


$104.2 million 
State FY 2000 


$92.9 million 

State FY 1999 

($100.8 million 
State FY 2001) 
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In Georgia, state lottery money has been used to fund a voluntary, free prekindergarten program - 
drawing on and working with child care centers, Head Start, and the public schools — available to all 
families. Most of Georgias four-year-old children participate in Georgia Pre-K. The initiative was 
spearheaded and developed under the leadership of former Governor Zell Miller. Although the original pilot 
served only children considered “ at-risk,” the Geogia Pre- kindergarten Program (Georgia Pre-K) is now 
open to almost all four-year-old children on a voluntary basis. The state offers a part-day, part-year school 
readiness-focused pre kindergarten program available to families without charge, and without regard to 
family income or to whether a parent is engaged in work. A specifically-created Office of School Readiness 
administers this state-to-local program through grants/contracts to child care, Head Start, and public 
schools that apply and are able to meet specific and separate programmatic and curriculum standards. The 
Office reports directly to the Governor. The goal of the program is: “to provide a developmen tally 
appropriate preschool program emphasizing growth in language and literacy, math concepts, science, arts, 
physical development, and personal and social competence.'' 2 Since 1992, Georgia Pre-K has grown from a 
pilot program serving 750 children in 20 sites with $3 million in state funding to a statewide initiative 
serving 62,500 children in over 1600 sites with $224 million in lottery dollars in the 2000 School Year. 

In Massachusetts, the state legislature has funded Community Partnerships for Children, a discretionary 
state-to-local grant program administered by the States Department of Education. Communities must form 
policy-making councils including representation from local child care programs, Head Start, and the public 
school district in order to develop a plan, receive and manage funds. Funds must be used for state-set 
priorities including provision of early education to preschool-age children from working families earning up 
to 125% of State Median Income; enhancing the quality and comprehensiveness of participating providers' 
services; and increasing collaboration to develop a system of early care and education. Of the total number 
of participating children, not less than a third must be in full-day, full-year educational services. Since 
inception in 1993, Community Partnerships for Children have grown to operate in 332 of the states 351 
cities and towns, serving around 20,780 children directly in FY00. 



In Ohio, the state has committed significant state resources to expand access for poor children to 
Head Start and to promote Head Start/Child Care Partnerships. What started as initial demonstration 
projects of both state-funded Head Start and public preschool programs has grown to $100.8 million in 
state funds for Head Start services and initiatives and $19 million for public preschool in state fiscal year 
2001 (the state will dedicate $76.5 million to the subsidized child care program in 2001). The Head 
Start expansion is the largest early childhood initiative operating in Ohio, begun with a gubernatorial 
goal to offer all Ohio's Head Start eligible children the opportunity to participate in comprehensive early 
childhood education and services. In addition to enrolling more children, the state’s focus has included 
development of collaborative models among Head Start, child care, and public school preschool 
providers and staff to reach more poor children and to provide full-day, full-year care. This effort, 
as well as several other projects, is conducted with collaboration among state and local early childhood 
administrations, including the federally-funded Head Start Collaboration Office, the state and local 
departments of education and job and family services, and the state's Family and Children First local 
planning initiative. Approximately 13,000 children (22% of the state's Head Start enrollment) receive 
full-day, full-year Head Start services through partnerships either on child care or Head Start sites. 3 



II. State Initiatives to Promote Early Learning: 
Challenges & Responses — 



n referring to a comprehensive system of early care and education, we are intending to describe a 
comprehensive universal structure which provides enriching early education and necessary services 
for all children and work support for parents. In our study states, we saw evidence of movement 
toward this goal. It is possible that if there were no services, programs, or supports already in existence, a 
state working toward developing a system of early care and education might think differently about what 
such a system should look like. In planning an early education initiative, however, states and localities do 
not begin with a blank slate, for a number of reasons: 

• Many children and families are already participating in a diverse child care system of for-profit and 
non-profit providers in a broad range of center-based, group home and family settings; 

• Federal and state child care funding streams are typically designed to help low-income parents 
purchase access to existing providers, rather than to directly fund early care and education providers 
to provide services meeting specified standards or needs; 

• A significant share of poor three- and four-year-old children are already participating in the Head 
Start Program, which has been funded to provide comprehensive services to poor children and their 
families, but which historically has not been structured to provide full-day, full-year services; and 

• At least forty-one states and the District of Columbia have already dedicated funding to initiatives 
that provide early education to at least some of the states population of three- and/or four-year-old 
children. These prekindergarten programs vary greatly in their goals and services provided, although 
at least eighteen state initiatives are governed by federal Head Start Performance Standards. No state 
provides universal coverage for all three- and four-year-olds, though several states (including Georgia) 
appear to be moving toward universal or near-universal coverage for four-year-old children. 

Thus, much of the challenge for states and localities involves questions about how to coordinate, 
modify, and build on the strengths of existing systems in an effort to create a more comprehensive 
structure of early care and education. We think that this overarching issue can be more clearly analyzed 
by examining the questions states face and the approaches being taken in addressing five key challenges: 

1. Developing a comprehensive vision that encompasses both the need for early education for children 
and for work supports for families; 



2. Expanding fiscal resources; 
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3. Addressing regulatory differences among programs and funding streams; 

4. Implementing an early education initiative across different structures and constituencies; and 

5. Tracking progress and measuring results. 

We observed examples of these challenges at work in each of our study states, and in discussions with 
other state policymakers and early care and education experts. Our examples of emerging responses to 
these issues are culled from our observations and discussions with state and local administrators and 
advocates in Georgia, Massachusetts, and Ohio, and are not meant to be exhaustive of the possible state 
approaches. 




1. Challenges: 




Underlying many of the other issues states and localities face is the need for policymakers to develop 
a comprehensive vision encompassing the goals of school readiness for children and support of working 
parents. The need for such a vision is particularly important because historically, the goals of school 
readiness and work support have often been articulated separately, resulting in programs or funding 
streams with a principal emphasis on one or the other. At the federal level, there is no clear vision 
melding both goals across funding streams and programs. Thus, much of the vision challenge for states 
involves the question of how to incorporate both goals into an overall framework and set of programs 
and services for families. 



Child care subsidy policies have typically been designed to respond primarily to the goal of helping 
low-income parents participate in work or education/training, while Head Start policies grow out of a 
movement to better prepare poor children to succeed upon entering school. Although Head Start 
programs allow for eligibility for all children under the federal poverty level without regard to work status 
of the parent, the program philosophy demands that parent and family needs be addressed in order to 
meet school readiness goals. State prekindergarten initiatives typically derive from concerns about school 
readiness, with less of a focus on family support. 

Since Head Start and most state prekindergarten initiatives focus on school readiness, they primarily 
serve children aged three and four ( i.e., the years immediately prior to entering elementary school), and 
have typically emphasized part-day, part-year programs. In contrast, the child care subsidy system serves 
children from birth through age twelve (in limited circumstances for children age thirteen and older), 
emphasizes services that coincide with parental work hours, but historically has not emphasized particular 
educational outcomes for participating children. 

Another factor contributing to separation of child care and early education is the lack of consensus 
on the balance between public and private responsibility for care and education of young children. 
Historically, ‘child care” was considered a private responsibility, and families have been expected to make 
their own arrangements and payments for non-parental care. As child care subsidy efforts have expanded, 
much of the public discussion still revolves around whether government should assist in defraying the 
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